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SUSAN SMITH, _ 
oR, THE COUNTRY SABBATH SCHOOL GIRL. 


Daring the last summer, I had an opportuni- 
ty of retiring from town-to a distant part of the | 
country,and whilst = was. there I generaily 
arose very soon in the morning, and walked 
out to enjoy the beauties of nature, and to _ad- 
mire the goodnessof God. One Sabbath morn- 
ing I was taking a walk with a Bible as my on- 
ly companion, and was employed alternately in 
beholding the dawning sun, and in’ contempla- 
ting the superior glories of him who is called 
the “ Sunof Righteousness.” Thus engaged, 
I wandered to a considerable distance, beguil- 
ed by the beauties of the scene and the interest- 
ing subject of my thoughts, till my attention 
was aroused by the sound of a female voice 
sweetly singing a tune whichI thought I had 
heard before. Upon looking over a fence 
which separated me from the person who was 
singing, I was surprised to see a girl who seem- 
ed about twelve years old, walking with a little 
book in one hand and a bag in the other; her 
rosy cheek, her lively eye, and her sweet voice, 
so pleased me, that I walked. along until we 
came to a gate,where we suddenly met each 
other. She seemed very much confused at this 
unexpected meeting, and blushing, hung down 
her head and curtsied. ; 

Tiere was somethmg so interesting in the 
appearance of this little girl, that I resolved to 
go across the fields, and to enter into conversa- 
tion with her. As we became more acquain- 
ted, she was less timid, and told me of several 
little circumstances respecting herself, which 
afforded me pleasure, and some of which I shall 
relate. I asked her to let me look at the book 
she had in her hand, thinking it might be a 
song book or something of the kind; but how 
much was I surprised and delighted to read 
the following words written on the cover, in a 
beautiful hand :— 

“This little book is given to Susan Smith, 
for regular attendance, constant good behaviour, 
and great improvement in the Sunday school, 
by her affectionate teacher, 

Martua Frevp.” 

Fsiid to her, “‘ My dear, I am glad to see 
you have had this good book given you asa re- 
ward, that you are fond of singing its hymns, 
and that'you love your teacher.” ‘Oh yes, 
sit, 1do, I do, (replied she) Miss Field is so 
kind; you don’t know how good, sir; she 
taught me to read, and to sing, and gave me this 
nice book with allits sweet, sweet hymns. Once 
1 used to spend my ‘Sabbaths in running about 
the common and playing, till Mr. Field set up 
the Sunday school; but now I like to rise early 
on the Sabbath, to give praises toGod Almigh- 
ty, along with the larks and the birds who sing 
So prettily as the sun rises behind the hill, and 
shines upon our house between the trees yon- 
der.” “ What! do you live so far off as that ?” 
said 1; “and how far are you going to your 
school?” “* About two-miles farther, sir, and 
this field is about half way; but I don’t mind 
the distance, for I can’t sleep on the Sabbath 
Morning, for thinking of my teacher, and long- 
ing tobe at school. Having my clothes all 


, go to their different teachers, till the time comes 





teady on Saturday, I get up about five o’clock 
on the Sabbath, and then read a chapter, say 





having put some bread and cheese into this bag 
for dinner, I set off for school soon after six 
o'clock’; and I often please, and, I hope, do my- 
self:good by singing es ! go. Or, if I am si- 
lent, 1 pray with my heart, tHat our Father who, 
is in Heaven would.bless our dear teachers for 
being so good to the poor children, and Miss 
Field tells us, that God will hear the prayers of 
little children, and the first hymn in this little 
book says— 
‘ Th’ eternal God will not disdain 
To hear an infant sing.’ 

Isn’t this true, sir?’ ‘Yes, my dear, and I 
am very glad that you love to pray and to praise; 
for no child can be truly good who does not de- 
light in prayer, nor can any one expect to join 
in the songs of Heaven, who dislikes to praise 
God on earth.. But how do you spend your 
time at school?’ ‘ You must know, sir, that 
our school is held in a large school house ; I 
generally get there a little’ before eight, where 
I meet many school fellows about my own age, 
and we are all very glad to see each other again 
in health and happiness ; for one of the girls 
in our class caught cold and died hast winter. 
At eight o’clock the three Misses Fields and 
their three brothers come into the school; then 
we sing a hymn, and one of the young gen- 
tlemen prays with us. After this, the children 


or church, when we march out, and often 
sing as we are going across the fields. 

‘In the afternoon we meet again, and before 
we part, one ofthe young gefitlemen speaks a 
few words to us, and when he tells us about 
Jesus Christ, I find the tears come into my eyes 
almost without knowing it, to think that he 
should show such love to those who deserved 
his anger. Then we sing ahymn, and always 
end the service by prayer. ~ 

“When this is done, I. go home, and I am 
sure [ have plenty to think of myself, as I am 
walking ; and when I am at my father’s house, 
I tell my parents, and brothers, and sisters, of 
all the good things I have heard, and go to bed 
blessing God for all his mercies, and rejoicing 
in the Sabbath as the happiest day of the week.” 

** Well, Susan Smith, and what do you work 
at in the week?” ‘‘ Why, sir, I tend my little 
sister, and take care of my two young brothers, 
and mend their clothes; I feed our chickens 
and work in the garden.” 

‘* But how, Susan, do you find time to learn, 
having so many things to do, and so much work 
in the week?” ‘ Why, sir, I get up early in 
the morning and generally keep my book in my 
pocket, that when I have a few spare minutes, 
I may learn a little, a verse, or an answer of 
catechism; and when I am tending my little 
sister, I say these over to myself, or sing a verse 
or two, and this keeps them fresh in my mind. 
I also try to teach my brothers, and this fixes 
these good things in my memory.” 

“There are many good plans, my little girl, 
and I often find in my Sabbath school, that 
those good children who work hardest, learn 
the most ; while lazy children, who have a great 
deal of spare time, learn hardlyanything. ’Tis 
a mercy that God Almighty has given us so 
much work to do, that he might keep us from 





being idle and wicked, and if all people would 
improve to the utmost the advantages they now 


and for others. 
is great gain.” 

On looking at my watch, I perceived the 
time was fast advancing, and having rambled 
to.a cofsiderable distance, I was obliged to 
part with Susan Smith. I then gave her a few 
little books which J] had in my pocket, and 
promised to send her some more when I re- 
turned to town. 
ET EE 

RELIGION. 


Godliness, with contentment, 














LETTER FROM A DAUGHTER. 

The following letter is furnished for the Watchman,by a re- 
spected Brother in the Ministry, in Pennsylvania. It 
undoubtedly reveals the secret exercises of many a young 
person, and may be profitably read by such. Those who 
have never been the subjects of these awakening and ra- 
tienal apprehensions, have reason to be astonished at. 
their insensibility. [Christian Watchman. 

N. , Allegany Co. N.Y. Oct. 14, 1826. 
Dear Parents,—From the time I was ten 
years of age, I believe there has not a year 
passed, but I have had many hours of serious 
reflection ; and though I ever wished to conceal! 
my anxiety, yet from observations you made to 
me, I believe ‘you have at times noticed it. 

Your knowledge of my feelings then surprised 

me; but I have since learned what it is to 


watch, with deep solicitude. the very counte- 
nances of my friends ; wishing, if possible, to 
discover some signs of feeling or sensibility. I 
think I can look back for several years of my 
past life, and see the hand of a kind and ever 
watchful providence in almost every thing of 
consequence which has occurred to, or around 
me. Ifat any time, I have become less thought- 
ful, sickness or some apparent affliction has 
again and again brought back reflection to my 
mind. I have been led, by degrees, to a deep 
sense of my lost state by nature ; of the dread- 
ful depravity of my obdurate heart; and toa 
more realizing sense of the vanity of all world- 
ly things. 

In the summer of 1824, having for a while 
previous been uncommonly anxious about my 
situation, I for some time cherished a hope that 
my sins were forgiven; my joy at first was 
great, and for a while no fear of delusion ob- 
scured my sky of fancied happiness. But I 
now believe it was a delusive hope, and cannot 
be sufficiently grateful that Iwas not long left 
tocherish it. I soon began to fear I had been 
deceived ; when listening to a conversation on 
regeneration, where the idea was carried that 
every unregenerate person is opposed to God, 
to his character and government, I thought I 
could find no such opposition in my own heart; 
but the heart is deceitful above all things, as I 
soon found. 

I had, for some time felt a great anxiety for 
my sisters, and wondered they could be so 
thoughtless, and at times could scarcely refrain 
speaking to them on the subject; when the 
thought struck me, they might be saved, whilst 
I was left to perish! My heart rose in opposi- 
tion to this immediately; I felt as though it 
‘would be unjust in God to receive them, and 
cast me off, who long had been seeking him; 
and though I still. felt a desire-for their salva- 
tion, could not bear the thought of their being 
brought out before I was. O my sisters! are 
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you ready, on reading this, to exclaim, Unfeel- 
ing mortal! but be not too confident of your- 
selves; perhaps, like me, you little know the 
depravity of your own heart. I trembled to 
think myself capable of such feelings, and nev- 
er before could have believed it possible. 1 
then plainly saw my situation,’ and resolved to 
think of nothing else, till I could find peace of 
mind. But O how vain are resolutions formed 
in our own strength! Several trifling circum- 
stances occurred to turn my thoughts ; and the 
succeeding winter, instead of being devoted as 
I had resolved it should be, to earnest seeking 
after wisdom, was passed in a comparatively 
thoughtless manner. Reflecting on these 
things, I often wonder that God did not leave 
tce to myselfor cut meoff in his hot dispieasure. 

For some time before leaving home, in Feb- 
uary last, my mind was uncommonly agitated ; 
I believe it was my earnest prayer, whilst bid- 
ding farewell to , that I might never re- 
turn with that hardness of heart which I then 
felt. After my arrival here, almost every ser- 
mon I heard, served toincrease my anxiety; I 
was led to a realizing sense of the nature of in- 
gratitude, and to reflect much on my own in- 
gratitude to that Being from whom | received 
every blessing. I felt that nothing short of 
Almighty power could soften my hard heart ; 
nothing but infmite mercy could ever save me. 
I believe I was brought to cast myself wholly 
on the mercy of God, earnestly imploring him 
to glorify himself in softening my hard heart, 
and filling it with love and gratitude to him, 
even though he cast me off forever. Such were 
my feelings till about the first of June, when 
one morning after spending some time in retire- 
ment, I walked out, and every thing around ap- 
peared uncommonly beautiful, and to speak 
forth the praises of God. His character appear- 


ed all excellence and perfection: I felt that I 
would not for worlds be outuf his hands. ‘The 


plan of Redemption appeared glorious; the 
thought of death delightful beyond expression. I 
exclaimed, I will “‘ rejoice in the Lord, and joy 
in the God of salvation; though then, and 
for some time afterwards, I durst not say, “‘ my 
salvation.”” But I now humbly hope, He will 
indeed prove “‘ the God of my salvation.” 
Wishing you all spiritual blessings, I sub- 
scribe myself, your affectionate, though unwor- 
thy daughter, SymantHa Norron. 











BENEVOLENCE. 





THE POWER OF THE GOSPEL. 
‘We take much pleasure in adding the follow- 


embraced the opportunity of particularly ad- 
dressing the stranger on the subject ofhis soul’s 
salvation. And what was his surprise, on be-’ 
ing affectionately and fervently remembered 
when the throne of grace was addressed. 
Though he requested permission only to sleep 
on the floor, he was introduced to an elegant 
apartment, and provided with a comfortable bed, 
These circumstances affected his heart, and’ 
led him to reflect upon his past life, till he saw, 
that though his substance had been wasted in 
riotous living, and all claimson the benevolence 
of hisefriends were forfeited, yet his heavenly 
Father had not abandoned him to the wretch- 
edness of his deserts. He began sincerely to 





img to the numerous instances on recerd, in 
which the most profligate and abandoned sinners 
have been awed into reverence and “ pricked to 
the heart,” simply by an exhibition of the 

races of the gospel in the lives of the humble 
tollowers of Jesus. 

In the town of A , in the state of New 
Hampshire, there resided a pious lady and gen- 
tleman, who endeavored to imitate their Lord 
and Master in acts of kindness to their fellow 
men. Their house was always open for the 
reception of the poor and the destitute, and 
none were sent empty away. On a certain 
evening, they were visited by a person, who, 
by a long course of dissipation and idleness, 
had wasted his substance and reduced himself 
to beggary. Having been denied admission at 
all the houses in the neighbourhood at which 
he called, he was not a little surprised to see 
the smile of welcomeon the countenance of this 
pious couple, by whom he was received as 
though he had been an intimate friend. Al- 
though he only requested a cold morsel to satis- 
fy hunger, yet a Warm supper was soon served 
up by his kind-hearted hostess,—after which 





repent of his sins, and to implore the forgive- 
ness of Heaven. The next day he requested 
the privilege of being furnished with some em- 
ployment, and of staying a few days with the 
family, that he migtit enjoy the benefit of reli- 
gious instruction. His reqaests were granted, 
more from the hope of benefiting his soul, than 
from any need of his services. While labour- 
ing in-the field, his convictions of sin became 
so intense as to absord all his powers, and to 
cause him to cry out, in the bitterness of his 
soul, “God be merciful to me a sinner.” In 
this extremity he received the counsel and pray- 
ers of the pious family, until he was enabled to 
rejoice in the love of a prayer-hearing and sin- 
pardoning God.—‘‘In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand ; 
for thou knowest not whether shall prosper, 
either this or that, or whether they both shall 
be alike good.” [Zion’s Herald. 











THE NURSERY. 
THE INFIDEL AND LITTLE MARY. 


In the village of H —lived a worthy 
member of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
Sho weo a milliner, and employed a tiumber of 
apprentices, most of whom became subjects of 
a gracious revival in that place. One was dis- 
tinguished for her remarkable gift and fervour 
in prayer—I think her name was Mary.— 
There was another, whom I shall call Sally, 
who lived a few miles in the country, and 
whose father was a professed déist; these two 
became peculiarly attached toeach other. On 
a-certain occasion, as Sally was going home on 
a short visit, she solicited and obtained liberty 
for Mary to accompany her; and, by the bles- 
sing of God the hard heart of the infidel was 
smitten. 

The account given by the gentleman to the 
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ed, that at ‘their prayer meetings one learneg 
their prayers of another; but I am now satisfieg 
that flesh and blood ‘iever taught that child to 
pray in such amanner. 1 have had no rest tg 
my spirit since—I am folly convinced of the 
truth of divine revelation, and am resolved 
the grace of God, never to rest until I obtain 4 


‘witness of God’s pardoning love.” 


{(N. Y. Journal & Advovute. 
A SABBATH-SCHOOL DIALOGUE. 


Martha. Well, Elizabeth, you are here very 
early this morning ; you are come before the 
teacher. 

Elizabeth. Yes, Martha, I like to be here az 
early as I can, because you know our teacher 
is pleased to see us im good time. 

M. I like to please our teacher too, because 
‘she seems to be very good natured: and I like 
the school very well smee I came to it; but you 
know I have not been long. There is only 
one thing I dislike, and that is, there is so much 
ado about praying, as ifone should do nothing 
else but keep praying. 

E. ‘O, Martha, I am sorry to hear you sayso; 
you can never have had any kind friend like 
our teacher, to explain your duty, and teach 
you to pray: I amsure I have been much hap. 
pier since I learned it. 

M. Teach me; no indeed! my father and 
mother never pray ; and, I'am sure, people can- 
not always lose their time im praying: it may 
be well enough for those who have nothing else 
todo; but, as for poor folks, Ido not know 
any thing they can get by it. 

E. QO, Martha,Iam sorry for you ; but I hope, 
when you have been a little longer in the school, 














she has to me, and then I am sure you will not 
say such wicked words any more. 

M. Why, what bas she told you about it to 
make you fond of it? Lam sure it is very tire 
some. 

E. That is because you do not understand it; 
but if you will listen to mey I will tell you some- 
thing of what she has told me. She first 
told me that God had made me, and all about 
Adam and Eve, and about their making God 
angry with them, and how they did what he 
told them not todo, and were very wicked, and 
that all their children born ever since, have wick- 
ed hearts ; and she told methat I was one of their 
children, and that I had a wicked heart too. 
At first I-could not believe her; but then she 





Rev. Mr. H , was as follows :—That his 
daughter, when at home, hiad often spoken of 





her wonderful prayers in their prayer meetings, 
&c. That he really felt a strong curiosity to 
hear her pray, but doubted if she would do so 
in his presence. However, he thought he 
would propose the subject, and see what she 
would say about it. After the evening was 
mostly spent, he said to her, “ Mary, my daugh- 
ter has often spoken of you, and says that you 
pray in your meetings ; I should like very well to 
have you pray with us thisevening.” Fora few 
moments all was profound silence. At length, 
Mary with great solemnity réplied, ‘‘I will en- 
deavour to, sir, if you will please to kneel with 
me.” ‘TI was not expecting such a reply,” 
said he, * but the request was too reasonable to 
be resisted. I knelt, and she prayed ; and such 
a peogee I had never heard in my life before.” 
(Tears filled his eyes while he spoke.) “ She 
prayed for me, as the head of a family, that I 


Mary as being an extraordinary youth, and of 


might bring up my children in the fear of the 
Lord ; ‘and spoke ofthe awful consequences of 
a father’s neglect in these things. Really, I 
cannot describe her prayer, but I never be- 


told me, that my wicked heart made my con 
duct naughty. While she was talking I reco 
lected how I had played traant with Sally John 
son, the Sabbath before, and told my mother a 
lie, for fear she would beat mie; and then! 
thought, why that was my wicked heart, and 
just when I was thinking so, it came into my 
mind, how I had run away to play, the evening 
before, instead of darning my father’s stockings, 
that he might go decently to charch, though 
asked me, and called me his dear little Betsey; 
and then | began to cry, because I was quite 
sure I had a very bad heart, for my dear father 
was always very good tome. My teacher als 
told me about heaven and hell; just as it is @ 
that pretty hymn that we sung last Sunday, 
which I remember says, 
“ There is, beyond the-sky, 
A heaven of joy and love ; 
Ant holy children, when they die, 
Go to that world above. 
*¢ There is a dreadful hell, 
And everlasting ‘pains ; 
Where sinners must with devils dwell; 
In darkness, fire and chains.” 











the good man introduced family worship, and 





fore felt myself so admonished. I had suppos- 


This made me cry the more, because ! 
thought how horrible it would be to dwell in 





our teacher will speak to you about prayer, as | 
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darkness, fire, and chains. And when she saw 
me crying, she told me about the real friend of 
children, that is, our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
how he died upon a@ great cross, that little chil- 
dren might not go to hell. But then she told 
me that I must love him, and pray to him, and 
try to please him, by being a good little girl ; 
and about believing in him, which I don’t un- 


derstand quite so well, but you know I shall be : 
I shall know ! 


a bigger girl soon, and then I ho 
more about it; but I cannot help thinking how 
good it was in our Lord Jesus to be hung on 
that great cross for little Betsey ; and this makes 
me love him more: and my teacher told me 
how to pray tohim in the morning and atnight. 
Sometimes in the day it makes me cry to 
think how good he is to me, in giving mea 
d father, and such a dear mother, and such 
agood teacher, and above all, for dying to save 
me from darkness, fire,and chains. Iamsure, 
when you have learned all this you will not say 
such naughty things about praying any more. 

M. Well, I declare, I never heard so much 
about these things before ; and perhaps when I 
know more about them I shall like them bet- 
ter. But, Elizabeth, have you no other book 
to read in but that great Bible? I am sure I 
read in it at the school 1 was used to, go toa 
long time, till I was tired; and I do not see 
why one must read in it so much. 

E. O, Martha, how much I pity you; but 
here is Sarah just come im, and she can tel 
Here, 
Sarah, Martha and E have just been talking 
about the Bible, and she has had no kind friend, 
like our teacher, to tell her about it; and she 
says she cannot see what use there is in read- 
ingso much init; do Sarah talk to her about it 

Sarah. My dear Martha, had you seen what 
I have just witnessed, you would not have ask- 
ed any questions about reading in the Bible. 
You know, Martha, that poor Jane Cook has 
been kept away from the school a long time, 
by attending her poor dying mother, who has 
been many weeks confined to her bed. You 
know, Jane lost her father more than two 
years ago, and I am sure you will remember 
how much she was distressed, and that she us- 
ed to say, that there was nothing but her dear 
Bible that comforted her for the loss of such a 
good father. And that, as she read it, she re- 
collected how her poor dear father, the last time 
he was sensible, had put his hand upon her 
head, and, though he could scarcely speak for 
weeping, had, with his eyes lifted up to heav- 
en, said, in such a ‘manner as she could never 
forget, “Leave thy fatherless children, I will 
preserve them alive, and let thy widow trust in 


_ me.” This seemed to make him happy: and 


Jane used to say that she never felt so comfort- 
able as when she was praying, and used to repeat 
those words which she had since found in her 
own Bible: she thought, she said, thatGod told 
her heart that he would take care ofher. And 
how, poor Jane is going to lose her mothier too; 
and, as you know, Elizabeth, how fond Jane 
was of her mother, you may think in what 
trouble she is. . When I went in this morning, 


_ afer having talked sometime with Jane’s mo- 


ther, she bid me tell our teacher how thankful 
she felt for her goodness in teaching Jane to 
understand her Bible ; she said, “1 will pray 
for her with my dying breath: O, it has 
made Jane such a good girl, she is my only 
earthly comfort; she never seems weary with 


attending to me, and she is always contriving. 


what she can do to make my bed and to relieve 
mypain ; but the Lord wiltbless her.” When I 
came away, Jane came down stairs with me; & 
when we were below she burst into tears, and 
said, “‘O, my dearSarah, you camnotthink how 
nearly broken hearted I am when I think of Jos- 
ing my dear mother. You know, Sarah, I shall 


have nobody who will love me as my mother does, 
and Ido not know what will become of me: 
but I never Jet my mother see me ery, be- 
cause I know it would grieve her: but when 
my heart is almost ready to break, I kneel 
down by myself, and sometimes I read a chap- 
ter in my own Bible, and then I pray; and the 
other day I found my Bible told me, that when 
father and mother forsake me, God will take 
me up. OQ, Sarah, I cannot te you how hap- 
py this made me, I was so thankful to God; 
and though my heart was ready to break withthe 
thought of losing my dear mother, yet I could 
not help shedding some tears of joy too, as I 
thought of my kind heavenlyFather. O,how good 
he isto me; and when I pray to him, you can- 
not think how it lightens all my sorrows, and 
helps me to return to my poor dear mother with a 
cheerful and contented face.” ; 

M. Why Ihave read in the Bible a long 
time, but nobody has told me about these things, 
and I did not know [ had any thing to do with 
them ; but I am sure from what I have heard, 
I shall wish to know more about them: I hope 
the teacher will instruct me ? 

S. O, yes; I am sure she will be glad to do 
so. [ Youth’s Friend. 
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THE FORGET ME NOT. 


This is a beautiful little plant, which is found 
wild in our woods ; and its blossom, though so 
small, does not escape the attention of those who 
delight in looking at the works of our heavenly 
Father. It is so pretty a flower that it attracts 
the notice even ef those who carelessly stroll 
over the fields and forests, and perhaps on this 
account, and because it looks so modest and 
meek, the name has been given to it, “‘ Forget 
me not.” This little flower has, from its name, 
become very famous, and is used on seals to 
impress upon sealing wax, what one friend al- 
ways wishes to say to another, when sealing up 
a letter, ‘‘ Forget me not.” It is used also as 
the name and device of a beautiful book, print- 
ed in London once a year, and meant as a pres- 
ent between friends. It is hoped that the 
American Sunday School Union will have one 
made by next new year, as a valuable present 
for parents and friends, to those children whose 
good conduct deserves such a mark of esteem. 

In a charming little book just published by 
the Union, called ‘‘ Winn Fiowers, or a May 
Day Wak,” which every one may read with 
great pleasure, there is avery pretty account of 
this flower. The girls who enjoyed the walk 
as a reward for their attention in learning and 
trying to understand the Ten Commandments, 
having gathered their flowers in the woods, 
bring them to Miss Wilmot, who describes them 
all, and among others is the “ Forget me not.” 

Miss Wilmot says ;—‘‘ but where is the flow- 
er which is to be your favourite, Rachel ? 

Rachel. This isit, I gathered it from the 
edge of the brook; it is so little you have to 
look close to see how beautiful it is. 

Miss Wilmot. Beautiful I have always thought 
it, and wondered some of you had not found it ; 
come all, and leok at it. The flowers are sky 
blue, witha tint of yeHow atthe bottom. They 
are very small, and scarcely noticed among the 
narrow green leaves whieh grow very thickly 
upon the slender stalks. The plant is in 
bunches amid the long grass, and the flower is 
called “‘ forget nie not.” 

Rachel. 1 am glad I chose it; [like such a 
name. . ; 

Miss Wilmot. You must determime that it 
shall remind youef something more important 
than a flower, and then the name may be as a 
voice to teach you to remember it. What do 





you think, Rachel, might be most useful for 








you to recollect always, when you sec your fa- 
vourite flower ? 

Rachel. I should think, I know, of this May 
day walk. 

Miss Wilmot. Then let that lead your mem- 
ory back to the lesson, for your attention to 
which, this walk was a reward—the command- 
ments,—and when you look at the flower at the 
same time think of them, and the advice I have 
given you to make them your rule: of conduct ; 
and let it speak with your favourite’s name, 
“forget me not.” 

I will repeat a few verses, and you must com- 
mit them to memory, and try to think you hear 
your flower say, when you are walking in the 
meadow, 

Though taller flowers attract the view, 
Above my grassy, humble lut ; 


Turn, turn your eyes from their gay hue, 
And notice your “ forget me not.”? 


And when you pluck my leafy stalk, 
That bends in the lone meadow spot ; 
Remember in the May day walk 
I was your flower ; “ forget me not.” 


And listen tu my little voice, 
For I’m scarce larger than a dot ; 
Obey God’s Law with cheerful choice— 
Tis my advice !—*‘ forget me not.”? [ Youth's Friend. 








LEARNING. 








THE DOUBLE MINDED STUDENT. 
AN EXTRACT. 

Many a young man have I seen engage in 
the study of a profession with high hopes of 
pre-eminence, and strong expectations of supe- 
rior usefulness. At first the rugged path of 
science seemed to him pleasant, and the few 
hardy flowers that sprung up at its sides fra- 
grant and beautiful. But unforfunately he soon 
discovers that the path is long and rough, that 
the object of pursuit is far ahead, and he rea- 
sons himself into a belief that there is time 
enough ifa small, very small part be devoted to 
culling the flowers that grow on the other side 
ofthe hedge. Thus his love of pleasure or ease 
draws him almost insensibly from the path of 
science, his wanderings at first, are indeed 
short, but their effect on his mind is last- 
ing.. His studies which were at first his sole 
delight, now cease to please, are wholly neg- 
lected, or if pursued, are dull and tasteless. 
One scene of pleasure indulged in, paves the 
way for another. His love for close study and 
deepthought grows weaker and weaker by ev-_ 
ery indulgence foreign to this pursuit. Even if 
he sit down to his scientific researches with a 
determination to pursue them as once he did, 
he finds insurmountable obstacles to encoun- 
ter. His mind is restless and wandering ; he 
cannot fix his attention as formerly. The re- 
membrance of past amusements and pleasures 
crowds in like an unbidden, though not an un- 
welcome guest, and vacillating a while between 
his desire of distinction and eminence in his 
profession, and the enjoyment of present plea- 
sures, he at last comes to the mortifying conclu- 
sion that as all cannot be first, his lot will not 
be alone one, and he determines to take the 
good of life as he passes along, regardless of 
future consequences. But let me ask is thisa 
life of real pleasure? Is it not rather a con- 
tmued scene of chagrin, and mortification, and 
disappointment! ‘‘ How many pass away some 
of the most valuable years of their lives, tost in 
a whirlpool of what cannot be called pleasure, 
so much as mere giddiness and folly !” 


MAXIM. 

Modesty should be distinguished from an awkward 
bashfulness, and silence should only ‘be enjoined when it 
would beforward and impertinent to talk. If you speak 
without conceit or affectation, you will always be more 
pleasing than those who sit like statues without sense or 
motion. When you are silent, your looks shonld shew 
your attention and presence to the company. You must 
appear interested in. what is said, and vor to improve 
yourself by it. 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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YWOUTH’S COMPANION. 





——————— a 


‘* WHENCE COME WARS AND FIGHTINGS?” 

In the last Companion we considered {the 
question, What makes children quarrel? We 
found that all their disputes and contentions 
come from their selfishness. One wants a thing, 
and another wants it; both insist, and neither 
will yield; so they dispute, and wrangle, and 
sometimes beat and hurt one another in their 
rage and fury. Faithful parents and teachers 
correct this wickedness, and children should 
be thankful if it is driven from them, even, with 
arod. Weare glad to say, that there are many 
families of children who are meek and kind to 
each other, and where a quarrel or angry words 
are very uncommon. They have read and 
committed to memory those pretty lines of Dr. 
Watts: 

** Let love through all your actions run, 

Let all your words be mild ; 

Live like the blessed virgin’s Son, 

That sweet and holy child.” 

And they often think of them and try to obey 
them. So may all the little readers of our pa- 
per do, that they may live in peace, and the 
God of peace shall be with them. For Christ, 
though he is in heaven, is still the Prince of 
Peace, and blesses all that love him on earth. 

** Now Lord of all, he reigns above, 

And from his heavenly throne, 

He sees what children dwell in love, 

And marks them for his own.” 

-The same passions that often rage in chil- 
dren’s breasts, still burn in the hearts of 
young persons of adult age; sometimes they 
are manifested by hostile actions, and some- 
times by unkind and reproachful words. Many 
a young lady has been envious and sullen, be- 
cause an acquaintance, or even a sister has had 
a finer gown than herself, or been more indulg- 
ed about a social visit, or a pleasant ride. 
Many a son has been a bitterness to his parents, 
and a cause of contention among his brothers, 
because he imagines he is not treated with all 
the indulgence he deserves. There was one 
Flirtilla in Boston, who could not speak well of 
a single acquaintance, because the God of na- 
ture had made them more handsome than her- 
self, and because she was not admired for her. 
beauty. The circle in which she moved, was 
almost constantly disturbed, by means of her 
tattling amd tell-tale disposition. A whole neigh- 
bourhood of young men in the country was gen- 
erally in a turmoil, by means of two or three 
oftheir number, each of whom always wanted 
to rule, and be considered first in every under- 
taking. 

The same wicked passions keep the whole 
world incommotion. All the divisions that occur 
in families, spring from selfishness,covetousness, 
and a want ofa spirit of love and meekness.— 
Neighborhoods, towns and churches, if all the 
persons who compose them loved each other 
as themselves, and looked every one on the 
things of others, would often be peaceful and 
happy. But one covets his neighbor’s land 
or cattle ; another wants an office of profit ; an- 
other loves to have pre-eminence ; others re- 


produce discord and fierce disputes. ‘Natien, 
too, rises up against nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom, and wars and tumults overspread the 
earth, because men covet an evil desire. One 
king wants the territory of another, and goes 
to war to obtain it. One seizes the merchan- 
dize of another on the ocean ; and soon the ocean 
is reddened with the blood of the combatants. 
Some proud prince or ruler imagines that his 
honor is assailed, and thousands of his subjects 
must die to atone for the insult. So saith the 
scripture: (James iv, 1.) Whence come wars 
and fightings among you? Come they not hence, 
even of your lusts that war in your members ? 

In hell, is eternal discord ; in heaven, ever- 
lasting harmony and peace. On earth, in the 
millennial state of the church, men shall nolong- 
er hurt or destroy. So far as the religion of 
Christ in its purity reigns in the hearts of men, 








they are now peace-makers, putting on charity 
as the bond of perfectness. May this be the 
spirit of all our readers; that they may diffuse 
peace and happiness around them in their pil- 
grimage, and at its close enter on the joys of 
peace in heaven. 








POETRY. 
From the N. York Observer. 
THE “ HIDDEN GEM.” 


The author of the following lines is a sweet 
youth, (I had almost said child,) who always 
brings to my recollection Gray’s melancholy sen- 
timent,— . 

‘* Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, - 
The dark unfathom’d caves of ocean bear : 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert nic. 
Invocation To Seep. 
Come, balmly sleep, and close the eye, 
Still kept awake by misery, 
_ A stranger to repose. 
O come, and on my eyelid stand, 
And touch me with your magic wand, 
And al} my cares-compose. , 


Let me thy heavenly influence feel, 
On recollection set thy seal, 
And calm my troubled breast : 
Sing me a song of lullaby, 
Let it sound soft and mournfully, 
And sooth me into rest. 


Ocome! O come ! thou heavenly power, 











From care O let me fly ; 
Come down upon the moon’s pale beam, 
And should’st thou bless me with a dream, 
WWaft me to yonder sky. 


When it is considered that the foregoing lit- 
tle bud of taste and talent is the unpremedita- 
ted effusion of a youthful female not yet arrived 
at the age of womanhood, who has never receiv- 
ed @ moment’s instruction from any one, save 
the accomplished, though care-worn mother of a 
large and ind@gent family, it seems a matter of 
regret, that a mysterious Providence should 
have denied her of such means of education as 
would have developed and matured a mind of 
no ordinary cast. Eremos. 

-e— 
Froman English paper. 
THE BRIDE’S FAREWELL. 
Farewell, mother !—tears are streaming, 
Down thy tender, pallid cheek ; 
I, in gems and roses gleaming, 
On eternal sunshine dreaming, 








sist them, who covet the same things, and thus 


Scarce this sad farewell may speak ; 


Shorten this dark, this gloomy hour; { 


—- 


Farewell, mother ! now I leave thee, 
And thy love—unspeakable— 

One to cherish—who may grieve me; 

One to trust—who may deceive me; 
Farewell, mother !—fare thee well ! 


Farewell, father !—thou art smiling, 
Yet there’s sadness on thy brow— 

Mingled joy and languor—wiling 

All my heart, from that beguiling 
Tenderness, to which I go.— 

Farewell, father '!—thou didst bless me, 
Ere my lips thy name could tell ; 

Tle may wound, wha@should caress me, 

Who should solace—may oppress me ; 
Father! guardian !—fare thee well ! 


Farewell, sister !/—thou art twining 
Round me, in affection deep, 
Gazing on my garb so shining, 
Wishing “ joy’’—but ne’er divining 
Why a blessed bride should weep. 
Farewell, sister !—have we ever 
Suffer’d wrath our breasts to swell— 
E’er gave looks or words that sever 
Those that should be parted never ! 
Sister—dearest !—fare thee well! 


Farewell, brother /—thou art brushing 
Gently off these tears of mine, 
And the griefthat fresh was gushing, | 
‘Thy most holy kiss is hushing, 
Can I e’er meet love like thine? 
Farewell! brave and gentle Brother, 
Thou—more dear than words ,can tell— 
Love me yet—although another 
Claims Janthe !—father! mother.— 
All beloved ones—farewell ! 


—-re— ' 
From the Religious Intelligencer 
“HAVE FAITH IN GOD.” 
As late in loneliness of thought, 
Sunk spiritless and sad, 
My soul in lurid darkness sat, 
And mourn’d all comforts fled. 


Hope, that once shed her glad’ning ray, 
Was dire and distant far ; 

The clouds that overshadow’d me, 
Were black as tempests are. 


No friendly voice assuaged my grief, 
No kindred mind was nigh, 

By sympathy to give relief, 
Or check the bitter sigh, 

The pang that rent my heart was one 
Of keenest poignancy, 

And sensibility alone 
Can feel its agony. 


So long it had my soul opprest, 
So deeply had it riven, 

That every joy forsook my breast, 
Save the dear hope of heaven. 


While thus my burdened spirit mourn’d 
Beneath afflictions rod, 

I heard a voice, and slowly turn’d— 
It said, “ have faith in God.” 


The fearful tempest sank to rest, 
The darkened clouds withdrew, 

The sun in all its glory drest, 
Burst on my raptur’d view. 


Hope, peace, and joy their sacred fire 
Athwart my bosom threw, 
Again I seiz’d my grateful lyre 


And sang,—despair, Adieu. P. B. 


— 








MAXIMS. 
PRAYER. 

If we pray at all, we must be poor, helpless and resigned; 
neither thinking we have already what we ask, or that we 
can give it to ourselves, or setting a time, or prescribing 
measure to God 











but to pray hungering and thirsting, isthe hardest of al: 
works. 


Nothing is more easy than to say the words of a praye 
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